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A LONDON FOG. 


A ramILy living in Avenue Road, St John’s Wood, 
a pleasant northern suburb of the Metropolis, were 
invited out to dinner on Christmas-day 1879, The 
invitation was accepted. When Christmas came, 
the family were in a fix. The day was so foggy 
that no one in the house dared to venture out. 
To do so would have been exceedingly perilous. 
So thick was the dark yellow fog, that no one 
could see a foot or two before him. No cab dared 
to undertake the enterprise of moving along the 
streets and roads. On each side of the way, 
the dwellings could not be seen. Persons who 
had been so heedless as to run the risk of sally- 
ing forth, were groping at the doorways, and 
asking the people to be so good as tell them where 
they were. They felt as if they were lost in a 
strange land, much in the manner that inex- 
perienced travellers find themselves bewildered 
amidst the blinding sandstorms of the Desert. 
Being lost for the time in a London fog has 
never, as far as we know, formed a theme for poets, 
though the subject is not devoid of the pathetic, 
while it certainly abounds in the ludicrous, 

But what of the family who had engaged to go 
out to dinner? How was the thing managed? 
They simply could not go. Including two visitors 
from New Zealand who were with them, they had 
to stay at home. It was an awkward business. 
No preparations had been made for a festive 
Christmas dinner; but by good-luck, the domes- 
tics had been provided with a turkey and plum- 
pudding in honour of the day ; and a subsidy from 
the servants’ hall set matters to rights. In the 
case of a siege or a shipwreck, all are on an 
equality as regards provisions, The two colonists 
were rather pleased and amused by the adventure. 
They had been afforded an opportunity of seeing 
a London fog in perfection, and of being able to 
boast all the rest of their lives of the vastly 
superior climate of New Zealand, where the air is 
always clear, and settlers have at least never to 
grope their way during daylight. 

Fifty years ago, when we first became acquainted 


with them, London fogs were bad enough; but 
they were on a comparatively limited scale. They 
have since attained marvellously grand dimensions 
and intensity, according to the increase of houses 
and population. What we ordinarily call London, 
but is more correctly styled the Metropolis, has 
spread and spread, till it covers a space of about 
a hundred and twenty square miles. In the winter 
months, every house has a coal-fire, some of them 
two, three, or four; and there are numerous 
manufactories and public works with furnaces 
and tall chimneys, all of which less or more emit 
quantities of smoke. This smoke mingles with 
what fog there happens to be, and produces a 
curious mixture, that is now only beginning to be 
rightly understood, Like every other mist, the 
fog which rises and is wafted along the valley of 
the Thames, is composed of small particles of 
water, that ought properly to be dissipated by the 
action of the sun’s heat. Only with difficulty is 
the sun able to undertake the duty. The smoke 
poured out from hundreds of thousands of chim- 
neys does not merely mix with the fog. It coats 
each watery particle with a tarry, oily film, giving 
it an unnatural character, and preserving it, so 
to speak, from immediate dispersion. A genuine 
London fog, therefore, is something more than 
afog, It isa prodigiously large volume of mist, 
held in a kind of thraldom by oleaginous in- 
gredients floated from the tops of chimneys. 
When we say oleaginous, we, for convenience, take 
the readiest word to express a condition that would 
involve some chemical explanations, which need 
not be gone into, Every one will understand that 
the smoke from the coal-fires somehow unites 
inextricably with the particles of mist, and keeps 
the whole thing hovering in a dense cloud over 
the Metropolis. Not only so. The dingy cloud 
darkens and pollutes the air, fills the streets, and 
to a certain extent, the houses and the lungs of 
the inhabitants. On such occasions, the darkness 
even at noon is so great that dwelljngs and places 
of business have to be lit with gas as at night. 
As the London gas is more remarkable for its 
volume than its purity, it aids in deteriorating || 
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the atmosphere during fogs, already sufficiently 
tainted with the exhalations of domestic sewage. 
At times, it is as difficult to get a breath of fresh 
air as it is to procure a good drink of palatable 
water. 

Some persons, whimsically generous in standing 
up for what everybody else views with grief and 
detestation, profess to believe that London fogs 
are not quite so bad as they are called. In winter, 
they lie like a warm blanket on the ground, and 
avert the frost. Perhaps they do; but that is a 
small matter ; and we are by no means sure that 
the action of frost should in all instances be 
averted. All such palliations must be brushed 
aside, A genuine London fog is an unmitigated 
evil, It is ascertained, on the most conclusive 
evidence, that the death-rate of the Metropolis is 
enormously increased during fogs, the young and 
the delicate in constitution being most readily 
affected. The fatalities occur chiefly among all 
who suffer from or are liable to asthma, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, and other lung diseases, 
The pernicious effects of the fog are dismally 
manifested in the increased mortality of children 
afflicted with whooping-cough, We do not enter 
on particulars. These have been sown broadcast 
in every newspaper. Let no one treat the matter 
lightly. 

Not only during fogs, but in some other condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, householders in the 
Metropolis are plagued with showers of ‘blacks,’ 
as they are called by housewives. Blacks are 
flying particles of soot. Alighting where they list, 
they intrude themselves into all, even the best regu- 
lated, dwellings. By ordinary arrangements, you 
cannot keep out blacks. They get in by the doors 
and windows, They disfigure the equipments of 
the drawing-rooms, and are execrated for their 
nauseous presence everywhere, Blacks are the 
torment of London, more even than the fogs, the 
typhoid emanations of the sewage, or the drinking- 
water which it might not be pleasant to analyse, 
Projected from the chimneys, and seeking for 
repose, they alight without respect of persons, and 
we should think add materially to the metropolitan 
washing-bill. We entertain the notion that they 
are put up with as an incurable evil. The docile 
housewife, on cleanly thoughts intent, resigns her- 
self to her fate. Blacks are no more to be averted 
than the east wind. It, however, occurs to us to 
remark that in the south of Europe, down about 
the Riviera, some of the windows are provided 
with panes of muslin, which admit the air and light, 
but exclude the mosquitos, Could not something 
of the same sort be attempted to exclude the 
blacks? ‘We give the hint for what it is worth, 

London fogs take place at times all the year 
round; but they are at their worst from November 
to February. That is the season, par excellence, of 
a thorough palpable fog, in which it is hazardous 
to go out of doors. These wonderful smoky mists 
come and go in a strange manner. They will occur 
at one part of the Metropolis, and not in other 


parts. Sometimes, they enshroud Westminster 
and the Regent’s Park, as if there fixed by a super- 
natural influence. You see them at a distance, 
and all at once drive into them. Possibly, the 
nature of the subsoil is the predominating influ- 
ence. Londoners who are skilled in choosing 
neighbourhoods, avoid those with a subsoil of clay, 
and make an effort to get a house upon gravel. It 
may be conjectured that the enormous magnitude 
of the Metropolis, as well as circumstances of a 
social nature, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
procuring the requisite information, renders a cor- 
rect choice scarcely practicable, Fashionable dis- 
tinction is not to be depended on, It is known 
that some houses inhabited by those who hold 
their head highest are far from being salubrious ; 
in fact, with all their pretentious appearance, 
abounding in typhoid tendencies, 

When free to disperse itself, the smoke of the 
Metropolis extends like a pall over a large tract of 
country, according to the set of the wind. On the 
south, it will extend eighty miles to Brighton ; and 
on the north, it finds its way to the midland 
counties, where it comes in contact and mingles 
with the belching fumes of hundreds of manutfac- 
tories. Joined to the smoke of Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Newcastle, it may be expected by-and-by to 
cross the Border like a resistless invasion. There 
is nothing to match this in history. The smoke 
of a city with four millions of people and number- 
less factories, is getting the better of everything. 
It is altering the face of Nature, and may be safely 
averred to be at length something beyond a 
joke. 

If not actually treated in a jocular spirit, the 
Smoke question has been shamefully neglected. As 
it is the smoke that intensifies the fog, earnest and 
unrelaxing attempts should long since have been 
made to subdue the nuisance as far as practicable. 
We do not think that much could be done as con- 
cerns private houses, The English of all classes 
like a cheerful fire, and would never be satisfied 
with the dull red fires of anthracite coal without 
a sparkle of brilliance, such as one sees in some of 
the dwellings in Philadelphia, Neither is it the 
least likely that the recommendation of cooking 
with gas will be met with acceptance in the Lon- 
doner’s kitchen, All the gas stoves that we have 
ever seen impart a close stuffy smell to the 
atmosphere ; and in using them, the cure would be 
pronounced to be worse than the disease, Coal- 
fires may perhaps be so improved as to produce 
the minimum of smoke; but beyond that, we 
fear nothing satisfactory could be effected. The | 
remedy, so far as it goes, must be looked for in 
another direction. 

Years and years ago, Acts of Parliament were 
passed to compel the proprietors of manufactories 
in the Metropolis to adopt means for consuming 
their smoke. In some few cases, where conscience 
and good taste have outbalanced greed, the smoke 
has been consumed, and there is nothing to com- 


plain of. In numerous other cases, it 
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let us incidentally refer to certain steam-vessels on 
the river—no trouble whatever has been taken to 
consume the smoke, which still issues in dark 
polluting masses, regardless of the law, regardless 
of the comfort of everybody. This non-consump- 
tion of smoke from furnaces is a heavy moral 
delinquency in this realm of England, besides 
being a distinct violation of law. The sin is 
without excuse. To speak from our own know- 
ledge, we have for a period of nearly fifty years 
owned furnaces in connection with boilers and 
steam-engines, and proved beyond dispute that 
from all manufactories there need be no smoke 
whatever. We can any day shew a furnace, the 
agent of motion to numerous machines, at which, 
by the use of a simple apparatus in connection 
with the supply of fuel, not a particle of smoke 
reaches the atmosphere ; while by the application 
of such apparatus, a saving of from seven to ten 
per cent. of fuel is effected. And all this going on 
successfully for half a century ! 

Why, then, are manufacturers generally not 
compelled to consume their smoke? The ques- 
tion involves some unpleasant considerations. The 
only explanation we can offer is, that the enforce- 
ment of the law rests chiefly with municipal and 
parish authorities. A defective arrangement. 
Whether from being themselves implicated, or 
from their fear of giving offence to constituents, 
or from sheer indifference, these authorities let 
matters drift on, however hideous; though the 
fault, possibly, is in a sense due to those who 
seeing the wrong done, fail to prosecute, on the 
principle that what is everybody’s is nobody's 
business, Our impression is that nothing effective 
will be done until the duty of suppressing smoke 
from public works is committed to responsible 
government officers, with the power of enforcing 
proper penalties, Projects of diminishing the 
quantity of smoke in the Metropolis by intro- 
ducing anthracite coal, or cooking with gas, while 
the tall chimneys are left without peremptory 
regulation, are a mere beating about the bush. 
We go to work differently, by pointing to what 
may be designated the head and front of the 
offending in almost every large seat of population 
in the kingdom. Ww. 


THE CHEADLEWOODS’ MONEY. 
CHAPTER I. 


In London town some years ago, there lived in 
a narrow street in Holborn, two brothers of the 
name of Cheadlewood. The house in which they 
lived, a tall, ugly building, more than a century 
old, was at once their home and their place of 
business, Though the brothers were both soli- 
citors, they were not in partnership. Their names 
might be seen painted at the side of the door 
—BarRNABAS CHEADLEWOOD, Solicitor’—‘ Jona- 
THAN CHEADLEWOOD, Solicitor” There were 
advantages to be gained by separate practice, in 
the shape of increased charges for litigious pro- 
ceedings, which the brothers were too mercenar 

to relinquish, The Cheadlewoods were w 


known in their profession, and were reputed to 
be sharp practitioners, and in the highest de, 
mean and miserly, The exterior of their dwelling 
well accorded with such a character. Dingy wit 
smoke and dirt, and dilapidated with age, it sadly 
needed the hand of the repairer. The last rem- 
nant of paint had long disappeared from door and 
window-frames; the doorstep was sunken and 
cracked, and the iron railings which separated the 
house from the pavement were red with rust. But 
Barnabas and Jonathan Cheadlewood were not the 
men to care about appearances. As long as the 
house held together, and they had a roof above 
their heads, they were content. They had no 
notions of home-comfort; they knew nothing of 
home-joy ; their one aim in life was to accumulate 
money; and for the gold, which could never 
warm their hearts or gladden their spirits, they 
toiled and moiled with pitiable earnestness, hug- 
ging their treasure the closer as gray hairs and 
failing powers warned them that a day would 
come when they must part with it, 

One gloomy November evening, when a heavy 
rain was beating against the window-panes, and 
the wind howled in the chimney, the two brothers 
were sitting together in their private room behind 
the office. There was nothing cosy or home-like 
in this small back-room. Though the night was 
cold, it was a tiny fire which burned in the grate ; 
and the light of the solitary candle, which stood 
in a brass candlestick on a table scattered with 
papers, did not give the room a cheerful appear- 
ance, Seated at this table, turning over some 
yellow deeds, and occasionally jotting down a few 
particulars in a note-book which lay to hand, was 
the younger brother, Jonathan Cheadlewood, He 
was a man nearer sixty than fifty years of age, 
with a short square figure, and high shoulders, 
upon which his large head appeared to rest, for 
he had scarce any neck. His countenance was 
unprepossessing, Great cunning lurked in the 
small sunken eyes, and was further expressed by 
the long sharp nose and the lipless mouth, so 
significant of craft and cupidity. The meaning of 
the face was clear enough at this moment, as he 
bent over the papers, giving full play to his 
cupidity and keenness of research. But not always 
was his look so open. At times he would endea- 
vour to force his features to express other qualities 
than those natural to him. He would try to 
assume an appearance of extreme candour and 
honesty of purpose, hoping to betray his client 
into unlimited confidence in his probity. If 
necessary, he would contort his face into a smile, 
as sweet a smile as that mouth could give, but 
one which had rather a different effect upon 
the beholder from that which he desired to pro- 
duce. An expression of grief and pain, a look of 
incredulity, or alarm, or surprise, or anxiety, were 
equally at his command, and were called into play 
as occasion required. 

Barnabas Cheadlewood’s demeanour was of 
another order. The expression of his face may 
best be described by calling it a veiled expression. 
His countenance was invariably grave and calm, 
almost mournfully so. The eyes looked at you 
with a direct, inscrutable gaze, as if defying you 
to find anything reproachable in his character. 
The thin, gray locks, the closely trimmed whiskers, 
the firmly closed mouth, the square chin, all sug- 
gested a most cautious temperament; and when 
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he spoke, his deliberate utterance and measured 
words confirmed this impression, Everything 
about the man proclaimed his respectability. 
There was less of the miser in his appearance 
than in that of his brother. His carefully worn 
garments, old-fashioned though they were, could 
scarcely be called shabby ; and his stiff black stock 
and stand-up collar had a severely correct look. 

Barnabas was older than his brother by five 
years. There was another brother who came 
between them ; but in early life he had sailed for 
America, and had never returned to his native 
land. Silas Cheadlewood could not boast the busi- 
ness talents on which his brothers prided them- 
selves, and he had not prospered in the world. 
Whilst his fortune was yet to seek, he had lowered 
himself in his brothers’ eyes by a foolish marriage 
with a pretty Irish girl as poor as himself, whom 
he had met with in his wanderings in search of a 
vocation, When pecuniary embarrassment ensued, 
he applied to his brothers for assistance ; but their 
fraternal generosity expended itself in censure and 
advice. He was reminded that he had quitted 
England contrary to their wishes, that every step 
he had taken had been imprudent in the extreme, 
and that as his troubles were the outcome of his 
own folly, it was but just that he should find a 
way out of them by his own unaided exertions. 

Since his appeal for help had been thus refused, 
the Cheadlewoods had heard no more of their 
unfortunate brother. They were wont to shake 
their heads and turn up their eyes when they 
mentioned ‘poor Silas.’ Bachelors themselves, 
and far too cold-blooded to conceive of the throb- 
bings of a lover’s heart, they could not understand 
the infatuation for a pretty face, which had been 
‘the ruin of Silas.’ Mr Jonathan, indeed, had once 
contemplated matrimony ; but the object of his 
suit had been a buxom widow, the attractions of 
whose fortune far exceeded those of her person. 
The wooing sped well, and the wedding-day was 
fixed, when a dispute over the marriage settle- 
ments brought the courtship to a sudden termina- 
tion. Jonathan had discovered that the lady’s 
fortune was not quite so large as he had been led 
to suppose; and the widow had found that her 
lover was inclined to be a little too grasping. 
Jonathan did not again think of matrimony. 
There was no time for such thoughts in the hard- 
working lives they led. They kept but one clerk, 
an honest, industrious young man, who had now 
been with them for several years, and whose work 
they found so valuable, that, in order to retain 
him in their employ, they had raised him to the 
position of an articled clerk without demanding a 

remium. Barnabas Cheadlewood had talked 

bert Ware into the belief that this was an act 
of unparalleled generosity ; but in truth it was 
entirely prompted by self-interest. 

At the hour of a on which our story com- 
mences, the office was closed, and Robert Ware 
had gone home. Barnabas Cheadlewood was 
resting in an old, well-worn, high-backed chair, 
which stood by the fireplace. He was thor- 
oughly tired with the labours of the day, and 
his expression was more lugubrious than usual, 
There was something almost wistful in his 
gaze as he watched his brother’s movements 
with the papers. Presently, Jonathan made a 
last entry in his note-book ; then pushing aside 
the papers with a look of relief, he came oat stood 


near the fire, stretching out his long claw-like 

fingers to the feeble blaze. ‘There; that is done fi 

at last,’ he said in a tone of satisfaction. ‘I have h 

gone carefully through all the evidence, and I find a 

that we have a splendid case for the plaintiff. It 

will be our own fault, Barnabas, if we don’t clear 8 

a hundred pounds by this action,’ 2 
Barnabas did not reply ; he only looked at his sl 

brother, and sighed, Hie had sighed many times tl 


in the course of that evening, and Jonathan had 
not been so absorbed in his work as not to notice si 
this fact. d 

‘What is making you sigh so, to-night?’ he asked If 
sharply. ‘Surely you cannot regret the course we 
have taken in the Wortley case? Depend upon u 
it, the issue will prove that we have calculated k 
wisely. I have not a doubt of the result,’ 

‘Nor have I, replied his brother quietly. ‘It 
was not of the Wortley case I was thinking.’ 

‘Then what is it you have upon your mind, 
which troubles you ?’ persisted Jonathan. 

‘Oh, nothing of any importance, returned 
Barnabas, ‘I was only thinking of poor Silas.’ 

A frown came to his brother’s forehead at 
the sound of this name. ‘Silas was a fool,’ he 
said shortly. 

‘ Undoubtedly, his conduct was ill advised,’ said 
Barnabas slowly; ‘but there are many foolish 
persons in the world. You and I have not 
practised the law all these years without learning 
that. And yet it has occurred to me to-night that 
even we, in spite of our experience, have shewn 
a strange want of wisdom in one particular,’ 

‘What is that ?’? asked Jonathan anxiously. 

‘How often have we urged upon our clients the 
importance of not delaying to make their wills— 
how often have we said that it was a man’s impera- 
tive duty, whilst yet in health and strength, to 
make arrangement for the wise distribution of his 
property in the event of his demise; and yet you 
and I, Jonathan, though we are fast becoming old 
men, have neither of us yet made a will.’ 

Jonathan’s face fell as his brother spoke. ‘Speak 
for yourself, Barnabas,’ he said. ‘I do not feel old 

et. 
4 ‘But you are past middle age,’ returned his 
brother ; ‘and we never know what may happen. 
“In the midst of life we are in death,” as the 
Bible says.’ 

Now, it was so unusual a thing for Mr Cheadle- 
wood to quote Scripture, or what he supposed to 
be Scripture words, that his brother felt alarmed. 

‘Is anything the matter with you to-night, 
Barnabas /’ he inquired, ‘Don’t you feel well ?’ 

‘I’m much as usual,’ replied Barnabas, ‘I 
believe I have taken cold; but there’s nothing 
else ails me. However, I mean to see about 
making a will without loss of time.’ 

‘Have you decided how you will dispose of your 
ag ond ? asked Jonathan, 

‘Not exactly,’ was the reply. ‘It is a large sum, 
Jonathan—the earnings of many years: it will 
need consideration. Of course, I should bequeath 
you the bulk of the property, in case you survived 
me; but there is the other contingency to be 
provided for. There is Silas, Silas must be 
thought of’ 

Jonathan looked uneasy. 

‘It is many years since we heard anything of 
Silas, said Jonathan coldly ; ‘he may be dead, for 
aught we know.’ 
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‘True, true,’ replied his brother, with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head; ‘but he was married, and 
he may have left children; and if so, those children 
are our next of kin.’ 

‘But you would not leave your money to be 
squandered by those children,’ urged Jonathan, 
‘the offspring of a reckless marriage! They are 
sure to have inherited the improvident habits of 
their Irish mother,’ 

Barnabas sighed. ‘ But what is one to do?’ he 
said. ‘This making a will is the most painful 
duty which the possession of money involves. It 
is hard to think of one’s own property, that one 
has accumulated with such toil and care, passing 
into the hands of some simpleton, who will not 
know how to keep it.’ i 

It 7s hard,’ said Jonathan ; and he sighed too. 

At this moment, a double-rap sounded on the 
front door. The slipshod feet of old Mrs Rasper, 
the sole servant the brothers could boast, were 
heard shufiling along the passage, on her way to 
answer the summons. A minute later, she tapped 
at the door of the room in which they sat, and 
handed in a letter, which Jonathan took, and with 
a curious glance, passed to his brother, to whom 
it was addressed. 

Barnabas looked at the letter ere he opened it. 
The envelope had a broad black border; and the 
address was written in a clear, flowing hand, at 
once feminine and legible. With an imperturb- 
able face, Barnabas broke the seal, and unfolded 
the letter. But his look changed as he read the 
opening words, He glanced again at the envelope, 
to be sure he had made no mistake. No; it was 
certainly his own name written so plainly there ; 
and he turned again to the letter. It was dated 
from New York, and ran as follows : 


Dear Uncte—I venture to address you thus, 
although you have never scen me, and I have 
reason to believe that you do not even know of 
my existence. I am your niece, Margery Cheadle- 
wood, the only child of your brother Silas, who 
died [here the writing was less firm, and a stain 
as of a tear shewed on the white paper] a week 
ago, and was buried yesterday. My father spoke 
of you and your brother Jonathan ere he passed 
away. He said you had been very hard on him; 
but he forgave you; and he begged that I would 
write and inform you of his death. My father 
was always poor; but of late he saved a little 
money; and he desired me with that money to 
pay my passage to England; for as I am now alone 
in the world—my mother died when I was a baby 
—he wished me to place myself under your pro- 
tection. I have already made arrangements for 
carrying out his wishes. A vessel sails to-morrow 
for England, and will convey this letter ; another, 
which will convey me, sails in a day or two; 
and a friend who intends travelling by it, has 
secured a berth for me, and will take me under 
his care during the voyage. It gives me great 
- thus to hurry away from the place where 

lived with my father; but I suppose it is 
best I should do so, I trust my coming will 
not cause you any inconvenience. You may 
sttect to see me about the 27th of next month.— 
Believe me, dear eae, dutiful niece, 

ARGERY CHEADLEWOOD. 


‘Well, I am sure!’ ejaculated Barnabas Cheadle- 
wood, as he finished reading this letter—‘ well, I 


am sure! Who could have expected such a thing 
as this?’ 

Jonathan took the letter from his brother’s 
hand, and hastily read it. His look of surprise 
gave place to an expression of annoyance as he 
took in its contents. ‘Just like Silas to send us 
a girl!’ he exclaimed impatiently. ‘What can we 
do with her here, I should like to know? If it 
had been a boy, we might have made him of use ; 
but a girl, with her foolish extravagant notions 
and love of finery! But she will have to support 
ae 3 we can’t be expected to provide for 

er. 

Barnabas did not reply. He was touched by 
the intelligence of his brother’s death. ‘Poor 
Silas !’ he said softly—‘poor Silas! So he thought 
us hard upon him. But we only did our duty by 
him—we only did our duty ’—— 

He was interrupted by an exclamation from 
Jonathan. ‘Why, look here, Barnabas!’ he cried. 
‘This letter was written in October ; and the girl 
says we may expect her about the 27th of next 
month, To-day is the 27th of November. The 
letter must have been somehow delayed. She may 
arrive at any moment.’ 

* Dear, dear, will she be here so soon?’ returned 
his brother, losing for once his calm demeanour. 
‘How very awkward it is! Well, I suppose we 
must take her in for the present. Mrs Rasper 
had better make her up a bed in one of the empty 
rooms up-stairs. But it’s very inconvenient—very. 
I wonder how old the girl is?’ 

‘It is more than twenty years since Silas mar- 
ried,’ said Jonathan promptly; ‘so the girl must 
be grown up.’ 

‘Then it is to be hoped she will be able to do 
something for herself,’ returned Barnabas, drawing 
one of his deep sighs as he realised the new 
responsibility which had been thrown on him. 
‘Jonathan, it is strange this letter should have 
come just as I was talking of making my will. 
This girl should be our heiress.’ 

‘That does not follow, was his brother’s quick 
reply. ‘You are in no way bound to leave her 
your money, if you do not think her worthy of 
being intrusted with it.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Barnabas slowly—‘it is of no 
use talking about it. We must wait and see what 
sort of girl she is, I shall do nothing hastily, you 
may be sure of that.’ 


AN AFRICAN TRADING STATION. 


On that part of the south-west coast of Africa 
which lies between the river Congo and the 
Portuguese city of St Paul de Loanda, a small 
rocky neck of land juts out sideways into the South 
Atlantic, and is separated from the mainland by 
a narrow river, which winds round its base. The 
top of this rocky Point is nearly flat, and is not 
more than fifty feet above the sea, Behind the 
Point ‘the ground is flat and swampy for about 
three miles inland ; and beyond this the country 
extends in broad undulations, covered with long 
yellow grass, and thinly wooded. Here and there 
on these broad plains are the small villages of the 
natives of the coast, hidden by the tall grass and 
trees, each village consisting perhaps of a dozen 
mat huts, surrounded with patches of cultivated 
ground, bearing the cassava root, the staple food 
of the people. Seen from the sea, the Point would 
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look as dull and uninteresting as the rest of the 
bare outline of the coast, were it not for the 

resence of four white wooden houses built upon 
it, which, with their attendant storehouses, sheds, 
and flagstaffs, give the place an inhabited and 
cheerful look. 

Such is Kinsembo Point, one of the chief ivory 
trading stations on the south-west coast of Africa, 
a coast from whose rivers and creeks were shipped 
not so very long ago, year by year, hundreds upon 
hundreds of slaves ; but from which now, happily, 
other kinds of native produce are exported, such 
as ivory, coffee, india-rubber, palm-oil, gum copal, 
and ground-nuts, the last being destined when 
they reach Europe to furnish much ‘genuine 
olive-oil!’? Although the Portuguese government 
claims the sovereignty of the greater part of this 
coast, yet at very few places north of their city 
of St Paul de Loanda do they enforce their 
right to levy customs-duties, or give any protection 
to traders, At Kinsembo the natives will not 
even allow Portuguese to establish houses or trade, 
and thus English and French houses have the 
place to themselves, and are under the protection 
of the native king of Kinsembo, to whom presents 
are sent at stated times by way of tribute. 

Three of the houses or factories, as they are 
generally called, on the Point, fly the British 
ensign, and one the French tricolour. A factory 
on the coast is frequently a long wooden building 
of one story, of which one end is used for living 
in, while the other is occupied by a large cargo- 
room, where all the cloth used for the purchase of 
produce is stored. 

The bulky and less valuable articles of trade 
are placed within the stores in the yard of the 
factory, gunpowder having a place to itself at a 
distance. In the yard also are wooden or mat 
huts for the native headmen, kroomen, hammock- 
bearers, and house-servants belonging to the 
factory, the total number of whom may amount 
to thirty or thirty-five men. No women are 
employed. On entering the portion of the house 
used as a dwelling, a large dining-room presents 
itself to view, with whitewashed walls, and 
floor holystoned as clean as the poop-deck of a 
ship. In the centre of the room stands a long 
deal table, with cane chairs round it, and a 
comfortable sofa or two near them. A few en- 
gravings, a spy-glass, and a stand of rifles embellish 
the walls. Windows there are none—only openings 
furnished with lattice-work, through which the 
soft breeze comes pleasantly. Leading out of the 
dining-room are the bedrooms, each furnished 
according to its occupant’s fancy, but generally 
in the scantiest manner, as befitting a hot climate 
and a solitary place, 

Ivory, the chief article of trade at Kinsembo, 
is brought from the far interior, even from the 
country round Lake Tanganika, by native dealers, 
who have bought it from the original slayers of 
the elephants, or finders of their tusks. It arrives 
at irregular intervals in lots, or as they are called 
‘cabucas,’ of from fifty to three hundred tusks. 
Each cabuca is guarded in its long journey to the 
coast by certain fighting men, who defend it from 
attack and robbery, and who settle the amount 
to be paid by way of customs-duties to the various 
kings whose territories it passes through. As each 
tusk of average weight, say from forty to seventy 
pounds, requires the attendance of at least four 


slaves, who take in pairs turn and turn about to 
convey it, the arrival of a cabuca at the native 
village of Kinsembo, situated some five miles from 
the Point itself, causes a great commotion. Messen- 
gers are immediately despatched to the Point to 
announce, with the sound of trumpets, the blow- 
ing of whistles, and the beating of tin pans, its 
arrival, Meanwhile, the natives who have bought 
the ivory in the interior put themselves, their men, 
and their property into the hands of middlemen 
or brokers, called ‘gentlemen,’ who keep them 
and theirs during their stay on the coast, and sell 
their ivory for them to the white men, taking 
a portion of the proceeds, and a pretty large portion 
too, as ‘quimble’ or brokerage. 

These ‘gentlemen’ are always men of position 
and importance, and able to speak broken English, 
which fits them for the position they occupy as 
middlemen, Two or three of them are retained 
by each factory, and live by turns at it, and they 
are supposed to bring to the factory to which they 
are attached the best part of any trade they can 
influence, Say that the arrival of a cabuca has 
been announced, and that the time is five o’clock 
on a certain morning; the Point is alive with 
small crowds of Bushmen, as those who live in 
the interior are called by their brethren of the 
coast, hurrying from one factory to another, bear- 
ing tusks of ivory on their shoulders, each party 
accompanied by its ‘gentleman,’ who with a fine 
print-cloth round his loins, a brilliantly coloured 
shawl thrown over his shoulders, and a coral bead 
necklace round his throat, looks eminently respec- 
table beside the dirty and ragged Bushmen, whose 
ivory he will sell 

Seated round the door of the cargo-room, or 
leaning against its walls, are those who have made 
up their minds to try our factory. Filthy and 
repulsive do these Bushmen look, and no doubt 
very clean and curious do white men look to them. 
Their heads are covered with great bushes of wool, 
and a cloth, greasy and black, is twisted about 
their loins, Brass rings, made out of Birmingham 
brass rods, adorn their arms and legs; while heavy 
knives of their own manufacture from hoop-iron 
hang by their sides, The cargo-room is fitted up 
on one side with shelves, upon which are laid piece 
upon piece of cotton-cloths, mostly of coarse 
qualities, printed in stripes or checks of blue and 
white, or blue and red, or with variegated patterns 
on blue grounds. Close by these are piles of 
finer prints, mostly in bright and shewy colours ; 
also handkerchief and shawl pieces for holiday 
attire. These and other goods are for the purpose 
of being exchanged for ivory. Meanwhile buying 
has commenced. 

Standing by a spring-balance is the weigher, 
who, first inserting a rod into the hollow root of 
each tusk, in order to feel if mud or stones have 
been forced into it to increase its weight, puts it 
into the slings, and chalks the weight upon it. 
The tusk is then passed on to the ‘ buyer,’ accom- 
panied by its owner, or owners, and the ‘gentle- 
man,’ who all seat themselves on the floor of the 
cargo-room in front of the buyer’s desk, After 
due inspection to see if any cracks or knots exist 
in the tusk, the buyer makes an offer for it, in 
three chief articles of trade—namely, guns, gun- 
powder, and cloth. ‘No fit,’ perhaps exclaims the 
‘gentleman’ as soon as he hears the offer, for a 
bargain is never struck by a black man in a hurry 
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if he can help it. He generally believes that he is 
going to be cheated, or in his own ability to cheat, 
and as a rule refuses a first offer with apparent 
disdain, mentioning with the same breath his wil- 
lingness to accept perhaps double what is offered. 
At length, however, after successive attempts to 
obtain a little less than double, he generally holds 
a consultation with his clients, and as a result, 
the buyer is asked to look again at his slate, and 
see if it tells the truth. Perhaps the buyer does 
so, perhaps not; if he does, it will only be to make 
some little concession, increasing the price of the 
tusk by a keg of powder or a ‘long’ of cloth, 
which increase is announced in a tone of voice 
that plainly indicates that no more will be given. 
After another talk all round, and when the buyer 
has been again asked for his ‘last mouth,’ and it 
is seen that positively nothing more is to be got, 
the ‘top’ is asked for, This is another pecu- 
liarity of bargaining in Africa. Whatever price 
may have heen agreed upon, a top, or present, 
is always expected. The top, consisting perhaps 
of a soldier’s coat and a bottle of gin, having 
been decided upon, the ‘tooth’ is declared to be 
‘passed in,’ and a ‘book,’ as all papers or docu- 
ments are called by the natives, is given by the 
buyer for the amount agreed upon. A ‘ mata- 
bicho’ or ‘kill-the-worm’ of rum, gin, or coarse 
liqueur is then drunk, and the next tusk proceeded 
to. 

With some black traders it is necessary—so con- 
fident are they that a first offer made to them is 
not a fair one—to offer very much less than what 
is really intended to be given, advancing gradu- 
ally to the price determined upon, when they will 
think they have gained an advantage. A few old 
traders come to the point without much delay, 
but these are indeed few and far between ; so that 
when a cabuca is a large one, buying goes on all 
the day, at the end of which perhaps forty or fifty 
tusks will have been passed in at each factory. 
The total export of ivory from Kinsembo Point, 
when all the factories were well supplied with 
European goods, used to amount to some eighty 
tons in the year. At present, at least one factory is 
shut up, and the trade is not so prosperous as it 
was ; but there is little doubt it will revive again 
if the recent opening up of the Congo by Mr 
H. M. Stanley does not draw the trade thither, by 
shortening the distance to be traversed by the 
natives. It may be that it will do so, although 
very little or no trade in ivory has been hitherto 
done on the Congo. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that 
white traders do not make extraordinary profits ; 
and indeed the natives, through the competition 
of the different factories, know pretty well what 
their produce is worth. If the trade could be 
made more certain and regular, it would pa 
Europeans better, and perhaps Mr Stanley’s 
efforts may make it so. 

After a cabuca has been bought, there comes 
the paying or redeeming of the ‘books’ that have 
been given for it, which is done on the following 
plan. Although each tusk is ‘talked for’ in 
only three of the many different kinds of goods 
in the white traders’ stores—namely, guns, gun- 
powder, and cloth, it does not follow that these 
three articles alone are paid away; a proportion 
of each of them is so paid, the balances bein 
exchanged for other goods, according to a fixe 


tariff of values perfectly understood by the 
‘gentlemen,’ 

For instance, if twenty guns, forty kegs of 
powder, and forty longs of cloth—a long is six 
yards of ordinary cloth—are offered for a tusk, 
only a fifth part of the number of guns offered is 
pee in guns, the balance being made up with 

rass rods, a certain number of which are equal in 
value, in the eyes of the natives, to a gun. Of 
the forty kegs of powder, eight kegs are given, the 
remainder being paid in cloth; and of the longs, 
two-thirds are paid in cloth, the remaining third 
being paid in earthenware, knives, rings, &. This 
arrangement, by obviating a number of figures hav- 
ing to be dealt with, not only prevents confusion in 
the minds of the natives as to what they are to 
get for their produce, but also enables the white 
trader to buy quickly, A large cabuca will take 
at least a week to buy and pay for, and that week 
is one of constant hard work for the trader ; while 
during the long intervals that elapse between the 
cabucas, the other products of the country are 
bought, though not in any great quantities at 
Kinsembo, the natives of the district preferring 
to take the most of their coffee, india-rubber, 
ground-nuts, and guin to the other stations near, 
ia? is to say, within ten and twenty miles respec- 
tively. 

Thus life at Kinsembo, and on the coast 
generally, cannot be said to be an idle affair, and 
in spite of the climate, has a peculiar charm for 
some Europeans, a charm they find it so difficult 
a matter to resist, that they return to the coast 
again and again until they die there. In this 
matter of climate the coast generally has con- 
fessedly a bad name. Kinsembo, however, is an 
exception, being situated at a comparatively high 
elevation, where there are no excessive tempera- 
tures, on account of the constant sea-breeze ; the 
dry season is cool and comfortable for a place 
within the Tropics, while during the wet and hot 
season the thermometer rarely marks much above 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit at noon, in the shade; 
the average temperature all the year round bein 
some eighty degrees. It is the larger rivers, a 
their attendant swamps, that breed the well- 
known coast fever, which unfailingly attacks all 
Europeans during the first six months after their 
arrival on the coast; but it is seldom fatal, and 
gradually ceases in virulence, though seldom 
leaving a European’s constitution entirely. 

The large town of St Paul de Loanda, and the 
coast to the south of it, are governed by the 
Portuguese with some show of authority. One 
good feature of South-west Africa is, that as a rule 
the farther one goes inland, the better the climate 
becomes ; thus Boma, or Emboma, on the Congo, 
some seventy miles from the mouth of the river, 
enjoys a much better reputation for health than 
Banana, a station near its mouth, This is 
accounted for by the gradual rise of the country 
placing the former above the dominion of fever, 
though not altogether out of its reach, 

The natives of the coast are singularly free from 
hostile or warlike intentions towards white traders, 
They are perfectly alive to the benefits of trade 
with the white man, and are only too frightened 
that through his penetrating into the interior they 
may lose the profits derived by them, from the 
trade passing out of their hands, Under these 
circumstances there can be but one wish in a 
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commercial point of view, apart from any other, 
in regard to the future exploration and opening up 
of this part of Africa; and that is, that it should 
be prosecuted with all vigour by the British, for 
the advantages to be gained and help given by so 
doing are undoubted. 


AMONGST SHARPERS. 


© A curtous kind of toy that, sir—is it not?’ 

I was standing with my son, a lad of fourteen, 
at a toyshop window in one of the principal streets 
of Liverpool. He had just been apprenticed to 
a well-known firm of shipowners, and was daily 
expecting to sail in the Berkshire Castle for Val- 
paraiso. In all the glories of his new uniform, 
he walked by my side full of hope and gladness, 
and eagerly interested in all he saw. Some model 
ships in this particular window attracted his atten- 
tion, and we stood for a few moments looking at 
them. I was not aware that any one else was 
near us; but on turning away I observed a gentle- 
man also looking intently at some pretty toys 
exhibited in the window. He was stout, dark- 
complexioned, and of a somewhat foreign aspect. 
Except that he wore a carefully trimmed mous- 
tache, his face was closely shaven, and his iron- 
gray hair was closely cut. I judged him to be 
about fifty years of age. He was dressed in black ; 
and one could not help noticing that his clothes 
were of superior quality and fit. There was nothing 
else about him, however, to attract attention ; no 
extravagance of fashion or display of conspicuous 
jewellery. Plain gold studs adorned his shirt- 
front, and he had also a plain gold watch-chain, 
from which was suspended a small locket. 

As I turned, our eyes met; and the stranger, 
pointing to one of those toy-serpents, constructed 
with innumerable joints for the amusement of 
children, repeated the question which I have just 
quoted—‘ A curious kind of toy that, sir—is it 
not ?’ 

I felt no inclination to enter into conversation 
with him; but without actual rudeness it was 
impossible to avoid making some reply to his 
remark. ‘ Very ingenious,’ I said, ‘and also very 
simple.’ 

‘I have seen some much prettier things of the 


same kind in Paris, though,’ the stranger con-| J: 


tinued.. Then looking at my son, he inquired: ‘Is 
he in the service ?” 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘he is just going to sea, He 
was apprenticed yesterday.’ 

‘Indeed. To what company ?’ 

I told him the name of the firm ; and he pro- 
ceeded: ‘I thought he was going to sea. I am 
a seaman myself; but I am in the American 
service, I am captain of the Alma, of New York, 
now lying in the Stanley Dock. We came in only 
last night.’ 

After another word or two, we bade him good- 
morning, and turned to go on our way ; but the 
American Captain was going in the same direction, 
and would walk a little way with us. As we 


went along, he addressed himself to my son, 
asking many questions as to the size and con- 
struction of the Berkshire Castle, the number of 
her officers and crew, the complement of appren- 
tices, and many other details which to the boy 
himself were of course the most important things 
in the world. These questions he followed up by 
some most sound and excellent advice. Told the 
young apprentice that he would very likely hear 
a great deal of bad language when at sea; but he 
must take no notice of it, and above all, must not 
get into the habit of using it. He had himself 
been four-and-twenty years at sea, and had always 
managed to get on without using bad language. 

He went on in this style ; cautioned the boy 
against drink and other evils, and counselled him 
to be kind and thoughtful towards his fellow- 
apprentices, and not to boast over them or assume 
any airs of superiority if he found himself able to 
do what they could not, but to help them, and in 
all respects, to be good-tempered and modest in 
his bearing towards them. By this time we had 
reached the hotel where my son and I were stay- 
ing. But even now our American Captain was 
not to be separated from us. He would like to 
sit down somewhere and rest a little; so he 
followed us into the coffee-room of the hotel, and 
there continued telling us some of his experiences 
during his life at sea, and spinning yarns which I 
confess were not a little interesting to myself and 
which my boy listened to with unconcealed 
delight. I began to regret the somewhat un- 
courteous way in which I had received the first 
advances of this gentleman, for that he was a 
gentleman could not be questioned. 

We had been sitting in this way perhaps quarter 
of an hour, no other persons being in the room, 
when the door opened and in came, timidly and 
awkwardly, another stranger. We all looked up 
and were evidently struck by his appearance, for 
the new-comer was not such a man as one often 
meets with. He wore a new, high-crowned, very 
narrow-brimmed hat, which was set upon the back 
of his head ; and a black overcoat, also new, with 
woollen collar, the top of which nearly touched 
the brim of his hat behind. On his finger I 
observed a diamond ring; but beyond this, no 
jewellery was to be seen upon his person. His 
face was fresh and healthy-looking, and but for 
an occasional gleam of sinister light in his eyes, 
would have given you the impression that here 
was an honest, unsophisticated, and not oversharp 
oung man. He was apparently about seven or 
eight and twenty years old, I have said that he 
came timidly and awkwardly into the room. He 
seemed confused and uncertain what to do, and 
before sitting down he inquired in rich Milesian 
accents: ‘I beg your parrdon, gintlemen—is this 
private ?” 

We told him it was not. 

‘Sure, I thought it might be, as I couldn’t find 
the bell.’ 

‘Here is the bell,’ replied the American. ‘Shall 
I ring it for you ?’ 

‘Ah, to be sure, there itis, Thank you, sorr ; 
I'll be glad if you will.’ 

The waiter came in; and the Irishman ordered 
a bottle of lemonade, which we left him to drink 
whilst we pursued our chat. 

At length there was a pause; and the American, 
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who by the way had told us that his name was 
Williams, looking at the new-comer, said: ‘ You 
are a stranger in Liverpool, sir ?’ 

‘Sure, that’s just what I am; I haven’t been 
here many hours, and I never saw it before. I’ve 
not long come from Dublin.’ 

‘Did you arrive by boat this morning ?’ 

‘No; I came over to Holyhead about a week 
since, and we were only four hours crossing ; but 
oh, it’s ill that I was! Don’t I wish I was back 
again, 1’d never come over any more, You may 
depind I’d never have come at all, but it was just 
a little law business in London I had to attend 
to connected with our family, and a precious 
bother it ’s been,’ 

‘You did not care, then, said I, ‘for being 
among the lawyers.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have minded it so much if 
it hadn’t been for the signing of my name so 
often ; but sure I thought I’d never have done. 
This last week I’ve written Patrick Murphy 
oftener than in all my life before put together ; 
but Mr Metcalfe—that was;the la’yer, d’ ye see ?— 
he told me I couldn’t get the money without, so 
faix I had to do it till my hand was tired.’ 

‘Still, you wouldn’t mind that if you got well 
paid for it,’ said Captain Williams. 

‘Well, I’ll just tell you how it was, Ye see, 
an uncle of mine went out to America a long time 
since. He was a high-spirited lad, and he just 
quarrelled with the family, and went out there, 
and they didn’t know but he was dead. But he 
bought a bit of land and farmed it; and after a 
while, d’ ye see, they found oil-wells on his land, 
and thin the government bought him out for 
thirty-five thousand pounds, Well, he was getting 
old, and he didn’t care for working any more, 
and his wife died ; and when the war broke out, 
he had two sons, and they were both killed at 
the battle of Vicksburg, and the old man never 
looked up afterwards; he just pined away and 
died. But, ye see, he’d never sent any word home 
where he was, nor told nobody out there any- 
thing about his relations ; and when he died, the 
government didn’t know what to do with his pro- 
perty. So they put advertisements in the Irish 
papers ; and me and my brother answered them. 
And then I had to come to London, and Father 
Maloney, our praste, with me; and Mr Metcalfe 
tould us all we were to do about getting certificates 
of baptism and marriage and sorra a one knows 
what besides ; and, as I tell ye, I had to sign me 
name till I was sick of it.’ 

‘Then you got the money at last ?’ said I. 

‘Ah, to be sure I did, he answered with a 
wink and a chuckle, ‘ Look here!’ and he pulled 
out a leathern pocket-book, and opening it, dis- 
played a good fat bundle of Bank of England 
notes. ‘Ye see, I drew a few hundreds just to 
Pay my expenses for a while till I enjoy meself 
a bit, and then I shall go back and buy just 
as much land as I can, beca’se, d’ ye see, people 
a stale your money, but they can’t stale your 

and, 


‘But I guess, broke in the American, ‘you 
might invest your money so as to bring you a 
better return.’ 

*Arrah thin, but don’t you see,’ replied the 
shrewd Mr Murphy, ‘we’ve been brought up on 
the land, and we know the business, and if we 
tried anything else we might do worse ?” 


‘That’s a fact,’ laconically remarked the Captain. 

‘Thin, there’s another thing, went on our un- 
sophisticated Irishman, ‘ that Nahe me a good 
deal, There’s what they call a codicil to my 
uncle’s will, and it states that whoever gits the 
money is to go over to America and buy a little bit 
of land in the parish where he lived, and put 
up a monument to the old gentleman. I’ve been 
trying hard to get out o’ that; but sure, Mr 
Metcalfe tells me I’ll have to go. Ay, but he was 
a quare fellow that uncle o’ mine—pace to his 
sowl!’ 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘that is rather a curious require- 
ment.’ 

‘Ah, sure, but that’s not all, nor the quarest. 
Ye see, he says in the will that one thousand pounds 
is to be given away in charity, and the strange thing 
is that this one thousand pounds is not to be given 
all in one place, but to be divided into four parts, 
and distributed in four different quarters. An’ 
sure, you know his Riverence the praste wanted to 
take it all back to Ireland with him ; but Mr 
Metcalfe said No, he must only take a quarter; and 
so I handed over two hundred and fifty pounds to 
him, and said: “ Now, what’ll you have for your 
throuble in givin’ away this money?” He said 
he didn’t want nothing; however, I gave him 
twenty-five pounds for his throuble, and thin I 
bought him a gold snuff-box with his name 
engraved on the lid, and sent the old gintleman 
back to Dublin. Beca’se, don’t you see? the 
business was done, and he didn’t want me to go to 
any places of amusement.’ 

‘Well, said Captain Williams, ‘you managed 
very well about the first two hundred and fifty 
pounds. What did you do with the rest ?’ 

‘T’ll tell ye if ye’ll wait a minute. I was 
staying at the Castle and Falcon in London, for you 
know Mr Metcalfe cautioned me when I drew the 
money; says he: “Take care you always stay at 
the best hotels, and take care what company you 
get} into, or you’ll easily be robbed ; especially as 
you have been about so little.” Well, I was stay- 
ing at the Castle and Falcon ; and a very nice gintle- 
man, a Mr Oscar, was staying there at the same 
time. Perhaps you may know him; I think he 
owned some collieries and had a nice place some- 
where near a place they call Wigan. e got into 
conversation, and I told him all about this 
thousand pounds; and sure I asked him if he 
couldn’t relieve me of another fourth of it, 
beca’se, ye see, I don’t feel myself to be a free 
man until I get this money out of my hands, 
If I had only done that, thin I could enjoy 
myself and do as I liked with the rest, knowing 
that I’d done my duty. Well, the end of it 
was‘ that this Mr Oscar said he would take two 
hundred and fifty pounds and give it away to 
the families of the colliers when there was an 
explosion or anything of that kind. So I said 
that was just the very thing; only Mr Metcalfe 
told me the will required that I was not to give 
this money to anybody who couldn’t shew that 
he had plenty of money of his own, and might 
therefore be trusted. “Oh, Mr Murphy,” ses Mr 
Oscar, “I will soon satisfy you about that; you 
can go to my bankers, or stay” And he took 
out his cheque-book and just wrote a cheque for 
two hundred and fifty pounds. But I said to him: 
“Well, sir, I daresay that’s all very good ; but, ye 
see, that’s only a piece of paper—it isn’t money.” 
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So, without another word he rings the bell, and 
when the waiter comes, he says to him: “ Waiter, 
just go to the bank and get this cheque cashed.” 
In about twenty minutes the waiter comes back 
with the money; so says I: “Mr Oscar, that’s 

rfectly satisfactory ;” and I gave him the two 

oe | and fifty pounds, and twenty-five pounds 
for his throuble, and he wrote me out a resate ; 
and within twelve months he’s to send me a list 
shewing how the money has been distributed, and 
then I shall give him a—a “quittance,” I think 
they call it.’ 

I was thinking it about time for a quittance of 
another character, and so rose with my boy to go 
down to his ship. Captain Williams rose also, 
and saying that he was quite interested in the 
lad, proposed to walk a little way with us, Mr 
Murphy, being thoroughly his own master, and 
hardly knowing what to do with himself whilst 
staying in Liverpool, also asked if he might join 
us. When we got outside, the Captain fell behind, 
suggesting that my son and he should walk 
together. I was by no means unwilling to assent, 
assuring myself from what I had heard of this 
gentleman’s talk before, that his conversation now 
would be to the boy’s advantage. As Mr Murphy 
wished to see something of the principal streets, 
we did not take the nearest way to the docks, but 
sauntered down Castle Street, Lord Street, and 
Church Street, and coming to the Central Railway 
Station, the Irishman expressed a wish to go 
inside and see it. As we walked about the plat- 
form speaking of many subjects, he adroitly turned 
the conversation again to his uncle’s singular 
bequest. ‘ Now, sir,’ said he, ‘could not you help 
me to distribute some of this money? Are there 
any poor people in your neighbourhood?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘for that matter where are 
there not poor people ?’ 

‘Ah, to be sure; but I mane couldn’t you do 
_ good with the money in the way I spoke 

‘I have no doubt, I answered, ‘that I could 
make a good use of some of it; but why propose 
the thing to me whose name even you don’t know, 
when your priest or your legal adviser could tell 
you so well what to do?’ 

‘Ah, sure, I’ve had bother enough with the 
og and Mr Metcalfe ; and as I’ve lived all me 
ife in the counthry, as you may say, I know 
nobody who could do this for me. It’s thrue 
I don’t know ag name; but I’m sure you’re 
a very respectable gintleman, and you seem very 
kind, and I could trust you very well.’ 

Just then Captain Williams came to our side, 
and Murphy appealed to him. ‘Captain, I’ve just 
been asking this gintleman if he couldn’t dis- 
tribute some of this money for me, and he says 
he thinks he could. Now, as we’ve met in this 
way, I'll not make fish of one and flesh of another, 
and I’ll make the same offer to you as I’ve made 
to him. Couldn’t you get rid of some of this 
money for me ?’ 

Captain Williams seemed for a moment amused 
at the offer; but presently, as though to humour 
the Irishman rather than with any serious meaning, 
replied: ‘No doubt, Mr Murphy, if you would 
like me to do so. Sometimes, for instance, when 
I am in a foreign port, some of my crew are laid 
up in the hospital, and I might provide many 
things for them, and leave a handsome donation 


towards the funds of the hospital when we went 


‘ Jist the very thing, Captain; that’ll suit me 
to at Now thin, I’ll jist leave you two gintle- 
men to talk it over; and if you will kindly shew 
me that you can each of you command a consider- 
able sum of money—say fifty or a hundred pounds 
—just to carry out the requirement of the ould 
gintleman’s will, you know, well thin, Patrick 
Murphy’s your man, and we’ll settle the business, 
and thin I shall be happy and free,’ 

From a very early point in our conversation I 
had become firmly convinced that Mr ye 
was a swindler, and by no means such a fool as 
he looked ; that his story was concocted for the 
purpose of getting money somehow or other out 
of —_ Williams and myself; and that he 
must have taken us for very great fools indeed. 
Left alone with the American, I said: ‘Now, 
Captain, what do you think of this Irishman’s 
story? Is it not one of the queerest tales you 
ever heard ?’ 

‘Well,’ he slowly replied—*I don’t know. It 
does seem a queer story ; but you see these Irish- 
men do queer things, I have known them make 
all sorts of curious wills, and this young fellow 
seems as though he wanted to be conscientious, 
I think I shall take him at his word, and see what 
he will do, I don’t care to shew him what money 
I have just now; of course he’s a stranger; but 
to-morrow if he likes to come to my ship, or to 
your hotel, I’ll give him every satisfaction. What 
will you do ?? 

‘I scarcely know,’ I said, a new suspicion 
flashing across my mind and at the same time a 
desire springing up which I did not at once see 
my way to carry out. ‘I scarcely know. I have 
very little money with me, and Mr Murphy wishes 
us to prove that we are possessed of a considerable 
amount,’ 

‘But I suppose you could easily get fifty 
pounds or so by going to your banker or by 
telegraphing home ? 

‘By sending home, no doubt, I could; but it 
would never do to roe fg Think what a state 
my wife would be in if 1 were suddenly to tele- 
graph to her to send me fifty pounds.’ 

‘Well, suppose you were to write to her; you 
might then explain, and she could send the money 
by getting the bank to telegraph to-morrow. 
Would that do?’ 

‘It might,” I replied; and my resolution was 
now taken. These two were no doubt in con- 
federacy, and they must be made to run into their 
own trap. 

When Murphy rejoined us, the matter was ex- 
plained to him, and it was arranged that after I had 
taken my boy to his ship, we should go back to the 
hotel, and my letter home should there be written. 
Captain Williams was for accompanying us to the 
docks, but to my great satisfaction Mr Murphy 
did not wish to go; and being a stranger, poe 80 
very much in peril from rogues and vagabonds, he 
did not like to be left alone. Accordingly, the 
American agreed to remain with him at the station 
until my return; so that I was free to act. The 
game was becoming exciting, and although I felt 
that it was not without a spice of danger, I could 
not resist the desire to carry it on to the end. 
Whilst absent from the two men, I wrote and 
posted a hurried note home’ explaining that 
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another would follow, and giving my wife direc- 
tions as to what todo, Then I went back. 

On seeing me return they naturally inferred 
that I had no suspicion of them, and at once con- 
cluded that their fish was fairly hooked. We 
went back to the hotel, and I wrote the letter 
agreed upon, which they both read and which I 
allowed Mr Murphy to post with his own hands, 
In answer to this letter they expected that a 
telegram would be received at my hotel on the 
following morning, giving me power to draw the 
sum of fifty pounds from a Liverpool bank, which 
sum was to be shewn to Mr Murphy as a guarantee 
of my respectability. 

It turned out that the Berkshire Castle was not 
to sail until the following morning. + In the 
evening therefore my son came back to the hotel. 
Captain Williams went on with his tales of the 
sea, put the boy through his facings upon various 
nautical matters, explained in the most interest- 
ing way the course which would be taken upon 
his anticipated voyage; told him all about the 
winds and currents, the mode of taking observa- 
tions, the people whom he would see, the peculiar 
character and trade of the different ports—and in 
short made it evident that he was a seaman of 
long experience and of considerable culture. 

Mr Murphy left us about half an hour before 
the Captain, arranging to be at the hotel in the 
morning at ten o’clock, The American bade him 
good-night, and subsequently took his leave of us, 
professedly to go and sleep on board his ship, and 
saying that he would come in the morning at half- 
past nine. 

‘Well, Hal,’ said I to my son as soon as they 
had gone, ‘ what do you think of all this ?’ 

‘How, papa? What do you mean ?’ 

‘Don’t you see that these two fellows are 
swindlers, and that all they have been doing to-day 
is the carrying out of a little scheme for getting 
fifty pounds or so out of us,” ~ 

The lad opened his eyes and for a while was 
incredulous. At last he said: ‘But you don’t 
think Captain Williams a swindler?’ 

‘Iam afraid he’s the worst of the two. Now 
Il tell you what I’m going to do, To-morrow 
morning before breakfast I shall go down the 
street to the Detective Office and tell them all that 
has passed to-day, and we shall see what follows.’ 

Harold was not to be convinced, however, about 
the American Captain. He would admit that I 
might be right so far as the Irishman was con- 
cerned; but the nautical experience and knowledge 
of Captain Williams were, to his mind, utterly 
inconsistent with the idea that the man was a 
swindler. 

About half-past eight the following morning, I 
walked down Dale Street to the Detective Ottice 
and related my experience to one of its chiefs. 
He smiled when I had done, as though my story 
were just what he had been expecting. 

‘Ah, sir, it’s an old trick ; but we’ have had 
nothing of this kind here for some years.—Brown!’ 
A subordinate came forward’ at his call. ‘ Hear 
what this gentleman has got to say and then follow 
the case up,’ 

Brown ushered me into a small side-room, and I 
repeated to him what I had told his chief. 

‘Yes, sir, he said; ‘I see what itis; but you 
have made one great mistake, You should not 
have come here.’ 


‘ How so ?’ 

‘You should have sent a note to us from your 
hotel, There is a third man in this business 
whom you have never seen yet, and it is almost 
certain that he has watched you come here. If so, 
they will all be off together. However, go back, 
and two of us will watch the hotel. If these men 
come, don’t let them see that you are suspicious, 
but take them out with you, and as you come 
down the steps of the hotel just raise your hat. 
Don’t look across the way or round about you, 
whatever you do. We shall be on the watch 
opposite, and if you lift your hat we shall know 
that we have our eye on the right men, and we 
will not loose sight of you. Leave the rest to us.’ 

I returned and breakfasted, and scarcely had I 
reached the smoking-room before Captain Williams 
made his appearance, smiling and radiant. After 
a few words about the weather, and the peculiar- 
ities of the Irishman whom we had encountered 
on the previous day, he inquired: ‘ When do you 
expect your telegram ?’ 

‘I expect it will be here early; perhaps ten 
o'clock.’ 

‘ Will you take a turn in the open air, and have 
a cigar until it comes? I don’t care for smoking 
indoors on such a morning as this.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I; «T would rather wait here 
for it; Ido not want to lose any time. I should 
like to get this business settled and get back home ; 
I ought to have returned yesterday.’ 

The truth was I suspected that Williams 
wanted to get me away from the hotel in order 
that Murphy might intercept the telegram, as he 
could easily have done, and armed with its autho- 
rity, draw the money which they expected. Now, 
notwithstanding my first letter home, in which I 
had explained clearly how matters stood, I was 
sure that my wife would be thrown into a state 
of nervous agitation, and who knew? she might 
think that I really needed money, and send it, 
after all. I was determined that the telegram 
should not get into their hands. Again, however, 
Williams tried to persuade me into going out. 

‘If you like, said I, ‘we will have a cigar 
outside, in front of the hotel, until Mr Murphy 
comes,’ 

To this he readily assented, trusting doubtless 
to the chapter of accidents for some chance of 
getting me away toa distance. We had not been 
standing upon the steps many minutes when Mr 
Murphy came up, evidently disconcerted at finding 
us there. It was now his turn to try what he 
could do, 

‘Sure, thin, you'll be taking your boy down to 
the ship presently,’ 

‘Yes; we shall have to go directly.’ é 

‘Ah, thin, if ye don’t mind I’ll just wait here 
till you come back, for I’ve got some letthers to 
write, and I can do it whilst you and Captain 
Williams are away, and thin I'll be ready for 

ou.” 
Why not write them before we go?’ I asked. 

‘But don’t you see?’ he persisted, ‘I am not 
like you, gintlemen. As I tould you, I’ve been 
brought up in the counthry, and writing is no 
aisy work to me. It’ll take me a long time, and 
I couldn’t think of detaining you,’ 

Still I insisted upon waiting for him, and he 
at last gave up his attempt. 

‘Ah, well, never mind; it don’t matter very 
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much. I can write the letthers afterwards. Let 

us go down with your son to the ship, and 
rhaps when we come back the telegram will 
ave come.’ 

Now, I thought I might venture to leave. I had 
both the men with me, and there was no fear of 
the telegram’s being intercepted, Very stupidly 
I had forgotten the third man about whom the 
detective had warned me. However, we all three 
went out together, and as we descended the steps 
of the hotel I raised my hat. I wondered whether 
my sign was observed, but for the life of me I dared 
not look. 

We walked on; Murphy, smoking a cigar, 
always keeping about half-a-dozen yards in front 
of us. When we reached the dock where the 
Berkshire Castle was lying, we had to cross a little 
bridge separating the dock from a smaller basin. 
This bridge was just being turned for the purpose 
of allowing a vessel to pass. We had barely time 
to cross, and Williams, my boy, and myself hastened 
over; but at that moment Murphy suddenly turned 
back, saying: ‘Sure my cigar has made me dry. 
I will just go over yonder and get a bottle of 
ginger-beer.’ 

As he spoke we three stepped over the bridge, 
leaving him on the other side, and the next instant 
the bridge was turned away, and there was no 
going back for us, Now, thought I, I am foiled at 
last. This was a dodge of his to get back to the 
hotel ; and I am helpless. There was nothing for 
it, however, but to go forwards. We went to the 
ship, and saw the boy on board. Captain Williams 
was soon in conversation with the master of the 
vessel, with the overseer of the company, and 
others ; speaking a good word as he had promised 
to do for my son, and conducting himself in a wa 
that harmonised perfectly with the account whic 
he had given of his position and career. 

Meanwhile, I was in a fever of excitement about 
my telegram and Mr Murphy. So far I had seen 
nothing of the detectives, and I began to fear that 
after all these swindlers would get the better of 
me. But now, to my intense relief, as I stood by 
Williams’s side I caught sight of detective Brown 
some twenty yards off. Carelessly sauntering 
away from Williams whilst he was in conversation 
with some one else, I was apparently interested in 
the examination of various objects lying about, 
and by degrees managed to walk unconcernedly 
past the detective. As I did so he said in a low 
voice : ‘Don’t look at me and don’t speak. We’ve 
‘ot the other two, and if you will take Williams 
Sak to the hotel, we will have him next,’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears, and very 
difficult was it to keep an impassive countenance 
as I heard this welcome intelligence. But I took 
no notice of the speaker, and sauntered on until I 
came up again to the American, who was still 
talking earnestly with one of the officers of the 
Berkshire Castle, 

‘Now, Captain Williams,’ said I,‘ what do you 
say about returning? Or shall we go down to your 
ship? I should like to see the Alma before I go,’ 

Well, I was thinking that we would have some 
luncheon on board when this business was settled. 
Suppose we go back now and see if your telegram 
has come. But what has become of that fellow 
Murphy, I wonder? I suppose he found the 
bridge up, and could not get back to us; but I 
guess we’ll find him at the hotel.’ 


Mentally, I guessed that we should not, but 
I said nothing, and we walked on. Williams 
looked round again and again; but I could not 
get him to talk. I suppose that he missed his 
confederates, and not knowing what to make of it, 
became nervous and troubled. Just as we reached 
the door of the hotel, two detectives stepped up to 
us and touched us both on the shoulder. 

*You’re wanted at Dale Street,’ said one of 
them. 

It was like a stroke of paralysis to the American 
Captain. His face became livid, his eyes were 
glazed, his mouth drawn down. He was a man of 
physique, but his arms dropped nerve- 
essly to his sides, and without an effort or a word 
he allowed himself to be led off to the police-office 
by one of the detectives, The other walked into 
my hotel, and beckoning me to follow, shewed me 
the pocket-book which I had seen on the previous 
day in Mr Murphy’s hands distended by bank- 
notes, That good fat bundle which had made the 
Irishman appear so enviably rich, turned out to be 
a piece of newspaper neatly folded and inclosed 
in two five-pound notes on the ‘Bank of Engrav- 
ing.’ Seen from a distance, they were splendid 
counterfeits of genuine notes. 

Then Mr Brown told me the story of the cap- 
ture of the other two who had been taken whilst 
I was conversing with Williams. It seems that 
from the moment of our leaving the hotel the 
detectives had never lost sight of us, and moreover 
that they at once discovered No. 3 dogging our 
footsteps, but taking care that I never saw him. 
When Murphy turned back from us at the bridge 
the officers guessed the purpose of the ruse, an 
accordingly, whilst one of them kept watch over 
Williams, the other tracked Mr Murphy. Conceal- 
ing themselves in an entry just as the Irishman 
came up with the third confederate, they heard 
them laughing and chuckling and talking about 
the haul which they expected presently to take. 
Then Murphy posted off coments the hotel, and 
No. 3 came after Williams and myself. But 
the detectives were too many for them, and had 
prudently secured such aid as enabled them to 
arrest the two swindlers before they had gone 
many yards on their separate ways. On being 
searched at the police-office, the combined riches 
of the three amounted to six shillings and sixpence 
in genuine money ; they had also a quantity of the 
flash notes and of sovereign counters, The only 
article of value found amongst them was the ring 
which was worn by Murphy, and which was dis- 
covered to be of considerable value, 

I need not prolong my story, The men were 
completely taken aback by the dénowement, so 
different from what they had up to the last 
moment expected. 

‘By the powers!’ exclaimed Mr Murphy to his 
captors, ‘we thought we had caught a flat, but 
sure I never was so flatted meself in my life.’ 

Their photographs were taken and sent round 
the country with a description of the circumstances 
under which the originals had been arrested, and 
it soon transpired that they were ‘wanted’ on 
account of more successful achievements of a 
similar kind, for which they got their deserts. As 
for myself, I had enough of annoyance and loss in 
connection with their subsequent trial to make me 
remember my adventure unpleasantly ; but I had 
some consolation in the reflection that I did not 
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lose my money, and that the men who tried to 
deprive me of it were, for some time thereafter, 
prevented from practising their art upon the 
public. 


ANOTHER LOOK AT THE LION. 


Tue lion, by the unanimous consent of mankind, 
has been voted into a place of royal pre-eminence 
over all the rest of the lower animals, whether 
wild or tame, There are scores of creatures more 
useful, but none so generally regarded as noble. 
Whether in the secluded wilds of Asia, or on the 
sand-swept plains of Numidia, or by the burning 
margin of the far-off Nile—wherever we find him, 
there he is the acknowledged monarch of all. 
The lightnings of his eye spread terror around his 
path, and the forests tremble to the deep bass of 
his roar. Even at home, confined as we are 
accustomed to see him, he still bears the essence 
of his nobility about with him; and as he paces 
the narrow limits of his cage, and gazes with a 
far-away look in his eyes over the heads of the 
human throng in front of him, he seems to accept 
the homage of their admiration with kingly indif- 
ference, as if it were nothing more than his due. 
No one ever tires of looking at a lion: his strong 
lithe limbs, his shaggy mane; his never-failing 
gracefulness when in motion, his sovereign dignity 
in repose; his broad high-arching forehead, his 
large lustrous eyes filled full as it were with 
human intelligence, and his well-proportioned 
massive countenance that is almost human in its 
outlines—all these attract and retain the gaze of 
the spectator, as one of the most splendid com- 
binations in nature of majestic beauty with sur- 
passing strength. 

This old favourite has recently been made the 
subject of a series of charming papers in Land and 
Water, by that prince among born naturalists, 
Frank Buckland. Mr Buckland’s love for animals 
appears to be without stint or limit—is as universal 
as the most benevolent of Ancient Mariners might 
wish ; yet if he has a favour for one of them more 
than another, that one is the lion. He has not, 
like Gordon Cumming, shot lions—we do not 
know if he would care to do so; but he has cer- 
tainly paid them more attention otherwise than 
any lion-hunter ever did. He is always pleased 
to look at them living, or to dissect them when 
dead ; and when he has done either, he will tell 
you all about it as very few can. 

The occasion of his present series of papers on 
the lion, was the presentation to him by a friend 
of a grand old French volume on Natural History, 
by M. Perrault. It was published in 1676—two 
hundred and four years ago; and is a huge folio, 
one foot ten inches by one foot five inches, of a 
very ancient and venerable appearance, and of 
considerable weight. ‘The binding of the book,’ 
he says, ‘must have been originally handsome, 
being formed of leather, bearing a coat of arms 
with a crown and three lilies in the centre, whence 
I conclude that it has, at some time or other, 


been the property of one of the kings of France. 
The binding is now all over cracks, and looks as 
if it had been scorched by fire.’ It contains 
reports of the dissection of thirty animals—the 
lion, lioness, chameleon, dromedary, bear, beaver, 
&e.—with an engraving of each, ‘Where M. 
Perrault got all these animals from is surprising ; 
he does not tell us this in the preface, but I gather 
from an incidental remark that they were given 
to him by the then directors of the animals in the 
Pare de Vincennes,’ 

The anatomy of the above-mentioned animals, 
as made out by this old French naturalist, is not 
different from what it is now. In the case of the 
lion, he notices the size of the head as remarkable, 
and consisting principally in the extraordinary 
abundance of the muscles which cover the skull, 
and the great size of the bones which compose the 
jaws. Curiously enough, ‘M. Perrault does not 
say a word about the existence of a claw at the 
end of the lion’s tail. This is a very old myth. 
The story is that the lion has a claw at the end of 
his tail, by means of which he lashes himself into 
fury. Some years ago,’ continues Mr Buckland, 
‘a great discussion took place on this point, and I 
examined the tails of a great many lions. The 
origin of the idea is the fact that occasionally is 
found right in the centre of the tuft of hair at the 
end of the tail, a hardened tip of skin which looks 
something like a claw. I would ask my readers 
to search for this tail claw in all specimens of 
lions’ skins to which they have access, especially 
in such places as the establishments of taxider- 
mists, museum galleries, and furriers’ shops,’ We 
fear the hook must be given up. 

Mr Buckland goes on to say: ‘The very 
peculiar formation of the lion’s tongue did not 
escape the notice of our anatomist, but he does not 
say much about it. I have now in my hand the 
dried tongue of a lign ; it is covered with sharp- 
pointed horny papille, set very thickly upon its 
surface, The papille on the front portion of the 
tongue are much larger than those in the rear 
part of the tongue, but the smaller ones are set 
much closer together than those in front. Each 
papilla consists of a horny spine, the point of 
which is curved and set directly backwards, 
reminding me much of the spines on the tail of 
thethornback ray. On applying this lion’s tongue 
to the cheek, I find that the roughness is so great 
that with a little pressure a wound might easily 
be made in the human skin. The use of this is 
to scrape off the meat from the bones of the 
animals, for the lion is not a great bone-eater—he 
leaves the bones for the hyenas to crack, these 
animals having teeth especially constructed for the 
cracking of bones. This peculiar roughness of the 
tongue is also present, but in a less degree, in the 
common cat, and it can be seen when the cat is 
lapping milk, but still better if the tongue of a 
defunct specimen be taken out, put for a while in 
spirits, and then pinned out tight on a board. 

his rough tongue is of great importance to the 


health of the lion,’ 
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In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
the knowledge that lions do not thrive well when 
fed on meat that is skinned, has hitherto been 
thought by Mr Buckland and others to be a 
modern discovery. But this old French naturalist 
seems to have made the discovery for himself. 
*M. Perrault received a lion which had been 
sick for some time, He was puzzled by certain 
pena in the stomach, and found out that 
they had been giving the lion young lambs and 
goats freshly killed, but that they were foolish 
enough to skin them before putting them in to the 
lion for his dinner, therefore the remedy was 
worse than the disease. He advises, therefore, 
that the hair should always be left on animals 
given to the lions for food, as it acts in a sanitary 
manner in the economy of the creature. 

*M. Perrault then describes and figures the 
wonderful piece of anatomy by means of which 
the sharp-pointed claws are kept within a sheath, 
as it were, of hair, and how it happens that when 
the lion is walking about no one would guess that 
he had such formidable claws, These claws are 
capable of being instantly protruded ; but, at the 
same time, there is a short, wonderful ligament, 
which is self-acting, and which, like an india- 
rubber spring, retracts the claw into its case in a 
moment. The lungs of the lion are very large, 
with nine lobes, The larynx or voice-box is 
admirably formed, and capable of making terrible 
roarings. There is nothing particular about the 
heart. The carotids are small, probably because 
the brain is small, The re appears large, 
on account of the crest of bone which gives 
attachment to the great muscles which work the 
lower jaw, and which have the effect of leaving 
the peculiarly formed forehead which those who 
have studied lions know so well. At first sight it 
would seem difficult to kill a lion; but the fact of 
the peculiar forehead of the lion being the tender 
place, like the heel of Achilles, was not unknown 
to the ancient anatomist, for Theocritus is reported 
to have advised Hercules, when he went out to kill 
the Nemean lion, to stun him with his club and 
finish him off by strangling him with his hands,’ 

Regarding two points which Mr Buckland thinks 
are very remarkable in the anatomy of the lion, 
the book is silent. These relate (1) to the brain, 
and (2) to the humerus or arm-bone of the lion, 
As to the first, Mr Buckland says that ‘ whereas 
the brain would be likely to be shaken and con- 
cussed when the lion makes his spring upon his 
prey, we find that the cavity of the skull which 
contains the brain is not, as in the skull of the 
dog, a continuous hollow like a cocoa-nut, but is 
divided across its middle by a diaphragm or solid 
curtain of bone, the operation of which is to pre- 
vent the big brain or cerebrum pressing its weight 
upon the cerebellum or little brain, so that 
we see that an admirable provision has been 
made that the brain shall not suffer by the 
animal taking the terrific leaps which we know 
he is capable of doing,’ to the second 
oo, that relating to the arm-bone of the lion, 

r Buckland finds in this bone a contrivance 
which he has not seen mentioned in any books. 
‘The business of the lion, he says, ‘is to hold on 
to his prey by means of the flexor muscles of the 
forearm. When once he has a claw-hold, the lion 
seldom or never lets go. The continuous and 
powerful action of the muscles of the forearm 


would be very likely to press upon and interfere 
with the nerves which supply the forearm. Now, 
how is this obviated? It is done in a most 
wonderful manner. Just where the great nerve 
which would supply the muscles of the forearm 
would be subjected to the greatest pressure, there 
we find a bridge of bone thrown across from one 
point of the main forearm to the other, and by 
passing underneath this bridge of bone the nerve 
escapes the injury it might otherwise be liable to. 
The same singular provision is to be found in the 
forearm of the common cat. 

As to the appearance and habits of the lion 
in his native haunts, only a few are privileged 
to speak—only such men as Roualeyn Gordon 
Cumming, Dr Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, and 
the like. The several accounts which travellers 
and hunters have given of the lion in his wild 
condition are singu «| concurrent, Dr Living- 
stone being perhaps the chief exception. His 
description of the lion has a somewhat disen- 
chanting effect on the reader, and not by any 
means favourable to the monarch of the forest, 
either as regards the qualities of nobility or cour- 
age. But with so many equally qualified observers 
against this distinguished traveller, his opinions 
on the subject must be regarded as exceptional. 
Gordon Cumming was one of the most attentive 
and experienced observers of the lion, and with a 
few quotations from one of his most interesting 
descriptions, we will bring this notice to a close. 

‘The lion is exquisitely formed by nature for 
the predatory habits which he is destined to 
pursue. Combining in comparatively small com- 
pass the qualities of “aga and agility, he is 
enabled, by means of the tremendous machinery 
with which nature has gifted him, easily to over- 
come and destroy almost any beast of the forest, 
however superior to him in weight and stature, 
Though considerably under four feet in height, 
he has little difficulty in dashing to the ground 
and overcoming the lofty and apparently powerful 
giraffe, whose head towers above the trees of the 
forest, and whose skin is nearly an inch in thick- 
ness, The lion is the constant attendant of the 
vast herds of buffaloes which frequent the inter- 
minable forests of the interior; and a full-grown 
one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, generally 
proves a match for an old bull buffalo, which in 
size and strength greatly surpasses the most power- 
ful breed of English cattle. 

‘One of the most striking things connected with 
the lion is his voice, which is extremely grand 
and peculiarly striking. It consists at times of 
a low deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible sighs; at other times 
he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succes- 
sion, each increasing in loudness to the third or 
fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low muffled sounds, very much resembling distant 
thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, a troop 
may be heard roaring in concert, one assuming 
the lead, and two, three, four or more, regularly 
taking up their parts. They roar loudest in cold 
frosty nights; but on no occasion are their voices 
to be heard in such perfection, or so intensely 

werful, as when two or three strange troops of 
ions approach a fountain to drink at the same 
time. hen this occurs, every member of each 
troop sounds a bold roar of defiance at the opposite 
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parties ; and when one roars all roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his comrades in the inten- 
sity and power of his voice. The power and 

andeur of these nocturnal forest concerts is 
inconceivably striking and pleasing to the hunter’s 


ear. 

‘The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal ; 
during the day he lies concealed beneath the shade 
of some low bushy tree or wide-spreading bush, 
either in the level forest or on the mountain-side. 
He is also partial to lofty reeds or fields of long, 
rank, yellow grass, such as occur in low-lying 
valleys. From these haunts he sallies forth when 
the sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
prowl. Lions are ever most active, daring, and 
presuming on dark and stormy nights, and conse- 
quently on such occasions the traveller ought 
more particularly to be on his guard. I remarked 
a fact connected with the lions’ hour of drinking 
peculiar to themselves ; they seemed unwilling to 
visit the fountains with good moonlight. Thus, 
when the moon rose early, the lions deferred their 
hour of watering until late in the morning, and 
when the moon rose late they drank at a very 
early hour in the night. Owing to the tawny 
colour of the coat with which nature has robed 
him, he is perfectly invisible in the dark, and 
although I have often heard them loudly lapping the 
water under my very nose, not twenty yards from 
me, I could not possibly make out so much as the 
outline of their forms. When a thirsty lion comes 
to water he stretches out his massive arms, lies 
down on his breast to drink, and makes a loud 
lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken, He 
continues lapping up the water for a long while, 
and four or five times during the proceeding he 
pauses for half a minute as if to take breath. One 
thing conspicuous about lions is their eyes, which 
ina dark night glow like two balls of fire. The 
female is more fierce and active than the male, 
as a general rule, and lionesses which have never 
had young are much more dangerous than those 
which have,’ 


THE ART OF MAKING EXCUSES 


WE are no believers in that old epigram of Saint 
Augustine, ‘Qui se excusat, accusat,’ or in its 
more familiar French dress, ‘Qui s’excuse, s’accuse ;’ 
but we do not go the length of thinking that every 
poor sinner who has got himself into trouble with 
his betters or his peers, becomes his own accuser if 
he ventures to say a word in self-defence, 

Whether Self-excusation belongs properly to the 
domain of Science or Art, is a debatable point, but 
we are persuaded that in all its ramifications, self- 
defence prefers the warm and picturesque groves 
of Art to the cold and arid steppes of Science, 
We hope to shew that there is very little Law, and 
a strong dash of Genius, in the art we are about 
to consider, 

In the first place, Self-excusation of the highest 
order is never literal in its methods, nor direct in 
its ways. Its true home is in the Green Isle, 
and it has never blossomed in our hard soil, 
although occasionally, like a seed blown across the 
sea, it has led a colonial sort of life among us. It 
despises our ideas of logical sequence. It has its 


therefores and becauses ; but they are not symbols of 
the way in which eople reason, 
Take, for example, the following F se al in an 
old play between the Squire and his Servant. 


Squire. What day of the week is this, Roger? 
Servant. Sunday, your Honour. 
Squire. Then, bring me another dram. 


Blind indeed is that man who does not see at 
once that the Squire was a brilliant professor of 
our art, from the triumphant way in which he uses 
that word then. Here is a chain of thought far too 
subtle for ordinary mortals, and especially for the 
disciples of Forbes-Mackenzie. 

We doubt if our own dear favourite Charles 
Lamb was quite equal to the Squire in his famous 
Self-excusation at the India Office. ‘Mr Lamb,’ 
said the senior of the department, ‘I really must 
complain of your so frequently coming to the 
office late in the morning.’ ‘Sir,’ said the daunt- 
less Charles, ‘there is truth indeed in your accusa- 
tion; but do I not atone for my fault by going 
away early in the afternoon ?’ 

Self-excusation is often charmingly unconscious 
of its own charms. Like so many of good Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘ characters,’ it is quite ignorant of what 
others so much applaud in it, It has a fresh 
simplicity and a naive ignorance of the ways of 
the world that are perfectly delightful. There 
is an old story which was a particular favourite of 
Lord Orford’s, that may serve to illustrate our 
meaning, ‘I hate that woman,’ said a gentleman, 
looking at one who had been his nurse. ‘What! 
hate your old nurse?’ cried his friends in remon- 
strance, ‘Yes,’ rejoined he; ‘she changed me at 
the nurse.’ The man’s excuse for his malevolence 
towards the poor woman placed his own identity 
in grave question, and led the way to a long series 
of problems vastly perplexing to his wife and 
children. 

We would rather attribute to this same uncon- 
sciousness, than to audacity, the reply of the 
medical student who, when told by his examiners 
that it was utterly hopeless for him to think of 
ever becoming a physician, urged in deprecation 
of a final pluck, ‘that he could even now cure a 
child.’ 

Self-excusation has within it an element which 
nearly allies it to Wit. ‘It is the design of Wit,’ 
says Dr Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
‘to excite in the mind an agreeable surprise, 
and that arising, not from anything marvellous 
in the subject, but from the strange assemblage 
of related ideas presented to the mind.’ Now, 
it is this ‘surprise’ that forms the link between 
Wit and the high art of Self-excusation, In the 
latter, the surprise may be generated by striking 
irrelevancy, or by fertility of resource, or by the 
gallant rush to a dernier ressort, which when all 
other helps have failed, comes to the rescue in the 
emergencies of despair. 

We do not remember a better example of con- 
spicuous irrelevancy than is displayed by an 
American story which we think deserves to be 
told at full length, A young gentleman of that 
absurd type which is becoming gradually more 
common in America, under the delusion that it 
is the transatlantic representative of the British 
aristocrat, requested an excellent songstress in a 
drawing-room to sing him a song the title of which 
he could not perfectly recall, but he was sure it 
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contained the words ‘my mother’ The lady 
replied that it was not easy to identify the song 
from this fragmentary title, inasmuch as many 
songs were dedicated to the honours of maternity. 
Was it, Just before the Battle, Mother ?—No; it had 
nothing to do with war. 

Was it, Mother, I’ve come Home to die?—No ; it 
was not so sad. 

Was it, Mother, be proud of oe Boy in Blue ?— 
No ; it was certainly not naval. 

Was it, My Mother bids me bind my Hair?—No ; 
it had nothing to do with unkempt children. 

Could it be, Let me kiss him for his Mother ?— 
No; this particular mother employed no deputies 
in her demonstrations of affection. 

‘Well, said the amiable songstress in despair, 
‘I am most anxious to oblige you; but I cannot 
supply you with both memory and music. When 
you can remember the name of the song, I will 
endeavour to sing it.’ 

In a few moments, the suppliant burst out with 
delight that he had now recovered the title, which 
was, My Mother’s Teeth are falling out. 

The company, shocked at the taste which desired 
such a song from the fairest of her sex, rose to 
their feet with the intention of hanging the mis- 
creant on the nearest lamp-post ; and had actually 
precipitated him half-way down-stairs, when he 
suddenly remembered that he was mistaken in the 
title, which he would now correct, if they would 
allow him one moment’s respite. The song, he 
now said, had nothing to do with his mother at 
all, but was properly entitled, My Father's Hair is 
turning gray. He added that he could only 
account for the dapsus which had involved him 
~ such peril, by fis having a bad memory for 

tes ! 

We have observed the same kind of masterly 
irrelevancy in the sort of excuses which people 
tender for their shortcomings in attendance at 
church. We were told not long ago by an Episco- 
- clergyman in the Granite City, that he had 

en much amused by the explanation which a 
grave Aberdonian gave of the paucity of attend- 
ance at the daily services of the church: ‘You 
see, sir, the City of Glasgow Bank failure has 
created a general depression of trade.’ 

We have said that fertility of resource is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of great proficiency in the art of 
Self-excusation. Perhaps we may be pardoned for 
retailing an old Oxford story in exemplification 
of ourassertion. An undergraduate was summoned 
before one of the Dons for not attending the seven 
o’clock morning chapel. 

‘Sir, said the Don, ‘let me hear what you have 
to say in excuse of your persistent absence from 
morning prayers. 

‘Sir, replied the delinquent, ‘ the service is too 
late for me to be present,’ 

‘Too late, sir!’ How canseven in the morning 
be considered a late hour ?’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the ingenious offender, ‘ were the 
hour four or five, or even six, I might manage to 
be present; but to expect a man to sit up till 
seven o'clock in the morning in order to go to 
church, is more than human nature will endure !’ 

A similar illustration of fertility of resource is 
recounted, we think by Dean Ramsay, in the stor 
of the dying rustic who ‘speered’ at the paris 
minister if there would be any whisky in heaven. 
On being rebuked for this mundane anxiety and 


irreverent curiosity, Sandy replied in self-excuse : 
‘That it wasna because he wad tak ony if it were 
offered him, but jist in respeck that it wad look 
weel on the table.’ 

Lastly, we must not overlook the gallant fight 
with back to the wall which a professor of this fine 
art will conduct when hard pressed by on-coming 
foes. We have not forgotten that Highland teeto- 
taler who was found drinking the mountain-dew 
at his breakfast in some wayside inn where he 
thought he would not be known. ‘Och Donald, 
and we thocht ye were an abstainer!’ exclaimed 
a deacon who happened to look in quite unex- 
pectedly. ‘And so I am,’ replied the detected 
culprit, who scorned to suggest that his beverage 
was only toast-and-water—‘so I am; but ye ken, 
my frien’, that I am no a bigoted ane.’ 

We have been led to analyse the art of Self- 
excusation by the popularity which it is daily 
assuming among all classes of our fellow-mortals. 
The British Genius is regularly developing the 
skill with which it attempts to evade duties. Our 
8 od endeavour to repress it ; but they seldom 

ring home as clearly as is desirable the founda- 
tions upon which it rests, and the appliances it 
summons to its assistance. If the pocket, or the 
energies, or self-indulgence, can be relieved from 
pressure, the mind of man is wonderfully quick 
and successful in manufacturing a shield, embel- 
lished with as many figures as the shield of 
Achilles. We take great delight in asking the 
loan of this useful weapon, taking it home and 
examining its structure. ould we had the pen of 
a Homer to represent all the whimsical emboss- 
ments we sometimes find upon its surface ! 


THE HAPPY MAN. 


By day, no biting cares assail 
My peaceful, calm, contented breast ; 
By night, my slumbers never fail 

Of welcome rest. 


Soon as the Sun, with orient beams, 

Gilds the fair chambers of the Day, 

Musing, I trace the murmuring streams 
That wind their way. 


Around me Nature fills the scene 

With boundless plenty and delight ; 

And touched with joy sincere, serene, 
I bless the sight. 


I bless the kind creating Power 

Exerted thus for frail mankind ; 

At whose command descends the shower, 
And blows the wind. 


Happy the man who thus at ease, 
Content with that which Nature gives ; 
Him guilty terrors never seize ; 
He truly lives, 
Rozert Brown. 


ErratuM.—Journal for November 6, p. 713, line 22, 
last word, for steam read sailing. 
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